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re and after afforestation. 


racialism pursued by a small group 
of Little Englanders. “What’s wrong 
with conifers?) asked Mr John 
Wright, their press officer. ‘In 
7 rope forests are generally coni- 
ferous. 

 *You’ve got to plant trees in a 
straight line to get them to grow 
properly. People talk about dense 
ranks of conifers but a beech wood 
is just the same in its initial stages. 
It’s not until they get older and 
more mature that they become 
more attractive. We're using more 
varieties than we were, including the 
larch — which is a deciduous conifer 
and so changes colour all the year 
and puts irregularity in the young 
forests. And where a forest comes 
into public gaze we use a lot of 
hardwood for screening.’ 

I was invited to visit a forest and 
form my own view. Patrick Win- 
chester, the commission’s district 
officer for Somerset and West 
Dorset, showed me the Quantocks, 
x here planting is now carefully 
controlled so that newly-planted 
po are flanked by older ones. 
There are picnic and camping sites 
and attractive walks through 
‘cavernous stretches of veteran firs. 
“Good forestry automatically 
creates an attractive landscape,’ 
aid Mr Winchester. ‘Mistakes have 
been made in the past and unfortun- 
ately if a mistake is made in forestry 
it is there for many years. Now 
we're careful what we plant and 
where we fell. We try to open new 
vistas when we fell trees, and think 
what the place is going to look like in 
0 years’ time when we plant them. 
_ “We encourage private foresters 
to consider landscaping too — things 
like not felling old hardwoods along 
@ roadside and leaving trees stand- 
ing at the corners of patches. We do 
exercise a measure of control over 
the private sector because they have 
0 come to us for a felling licence.’ 
‘Dislike of conifers may be sub- 
ective, but it is certainly growing. 
‘the Ramblers’ lead in the campaign 
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against them has been taken up by 
the Council for the Protection of 
Rural England and other bodies. 
The council have deplored the 
Government’s forestry policy, and 
have been pressing for a complete 
reorganisation of the 


Forestry 
Commission, which they want to see 
split into two distmet bodies. One 
would be purely economic and carry 
out the commercial functions of the 
commission, while the other would 
be responsible for amenity planting. 


‘Norway pines dotted about 


‘Some councils 
are leaving trees 
completely ruined’ 


among oaks are attractive, and 
well-landscaped 
suitable barren areas are not too 
bad,’ said the council’s assistant 
secretary John Yeoman, ‘but we’re 
totally opposed to massed, quick- 
growing conifers on open landscapes. 
You can hardly squeeze yourself 
between the trees in a conifer wood 
in its early stages. And if you can, 
it’s so black and gloomy as to be 
hardly worthwhile.’ 

The Department of the Environ- 
ment would prefer to ignore the 
66 million trees planted by their 
commercially-minded colleagues in 
the commission, and are pushing 
amenity trees. “Britain is a bit low 
on the list in Europe for trees per 
acre, explained Miss 
Thomas, press officer of the “Plant 
a Tree in ’73’ campaign. “We want 
to see more trees near motorways, 


plantations in 
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and on estates and derelict areas, as 
well as encourage individuals to 
plant trees in their gardens.’ 
Despite a tight budget the cam- 
paign has been enthusiastically 
supported by local authorities. It 
aims at creating an awareness of the 
beauty and value of trees that will 
remain long after the year of the 
tree has passed. “There is a great 
deal of maltreatment,’ said Miss 


Thomas. ‘Some clumsy and criminal 
lopping still goes on under certain 
councils, who leave trees looking 
lke knobkerries and completely 
ruined. Some councils use unskilled 
men who just hack away with saws.’ 

Councils are being encouraged to 
draw on the Department’s expertise, 
although many already have their 
own specialists and some even have 
‘tree banks’. 

The campaign is also encouraging 
members of the public to apply to 
their local councils for tree preserva- 
tion orders. Letter after letter sent 
to Whistleblower complained of 
motorways scything through wood- 
lands and developers mercilessly 
felling fine old trees. Most of the 
eases cited by readers could have 
been prevented had the trees been 
covered by preservation orders. 
Once planning permission for a 
development has been granted, it is 
difficult and often impossible to 
save a tree that is in the way. A 
preservation order changes the 
situation entirely, and the Govern- 
ment are eager that more of them 
should be granted. 

Once a tree is protected by one, 
it cannot be felled, mutilated, 
lopped or altered without per- 
mission. And if it becomes unsafe 


‘What’s happening 
in East Anglia 
is appalling’ 


and has to be felled another tree of 
the same type has to be planted on 
the same spot. Developers are forced 
to incorporate trees with orders on 
them into their schemes. In Norfolk 
a building erected too near a tree 
with an order on it was demolished. 

Anyone can apply for a protection 
order by contacting the local 
authority. A tree that is particularly 
beautiful, old or unique stands a 
good chance of being protected. 
So do trees in industrial areas, where 
they are scarce. 
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e on the left was taken in 1953, the others in 1962. Conifers planted include several varieties of spruce, larch and ‘fir. 


The Council for the Protection of 
Rural England would lke to see 
preservation orders introduced to 
protect hedgerows. ‘Most hedges are 
about 200 years old but the green- 
ways — the boundary hedges mark- 
ing parishes — go back to Anglo- 
possibly 
times,’ said John Yeoman. “There’s 
a great danger these days, when 
business concerns buy vast areas of 
land stretching over several parishes, 
that they may be ploughed up. 

“We lose 6,000 miles of hedgerow 
a year, which is an enormous loss of 
cover for wildlife. The 
provided by Britain’s hedgerows 
amounts to more than 46,000 acres 


Saxon or even Celtic 


cover 


— that’s more than all the nature 
reserves in the country. 

“We don’t deny that a lot of 
hedges have to go, but what’s 
happening in East Anglia is quite 
appalling. A farm with no hedges is 
dealing in agribusiness not agricul- 
ture. We know a chap in Suffolk 
who has 2,000 acres without a hedge 
or a ditch on it; that land is being 
blown into the North Sea. This 
happened in Schleswig Holstein to 
such an extent that now nobody 
is allowed to cut a tree down with- 
out planting three more, and you 
can’t “grub-up” a hedge without 
putting in another one somewhere 
else. It’s the sort of law we need.’ 

Last year the council 
campaigning for the Government 
to drop its grant to farmers for 
‘grubbing-up’ hedges.‘They dropped. 
it very quietly in September, but 
they also removed the grant for 
planting ‘‘shelter-belts” (lines of 
trees about four deep), which was 
an odd thing to do three months 
before Plant a Tree Year started.’ 

All the groups that have been 
campaigning for a change in Govern- 
ment forestry policy are waiting 
anxiously for the publication of a 
White Paper on the subject now in 
the pipeline. Only then will they 
know whether their arguments have 
taken root in this year of the tree.> 
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Seven men set out last summer for the legendé 
them Cook and Amundsen, the expedition travelled the way the Eskit 
resilient enough to get through ice floes (below) stretching 
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tth-West Passage. Unlike earlier explorers, among 
1 when they colonised the far north, in an umiak, a skinboat, small and 
horizon. Their story starts overpage. Pictures by Michael Astor 
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HACKING a path through the ice to Barrow. The skinboat was nearly crushed between two ice floes. Below, home 


for the Eskimo at Point Hope is a ‘welfare bungalow’, left, or a hut of packing cases, with skins drying outside. 


THOUSAND years 
ago, warm weather 
suddenly melted the 
icefloes of the Arctic 
and encouraged the 
large baleen whale to migrate 
through the Bering Straits east- 
wards to Greenland. The Eskimo 
followed from the eastern shores 
of Russia and, in pursuit of the 
whale, colonised the northern edge 
of the world. 

Since then, the weather has 
worsened and whales are less 
common, but the Eskimo has 
remained, expanding in search of 
food, overrunning the primitive 
inhabitants of Alaska, and estab- 
LEADER of the expedition, John 
Bockstoce, wears sealskin boots 
made by the Eskimo woman who 
adopted him. Around the boat is 
a wide canvas coulituk for shelter. 


lishing an empire that stretches 
for more than 5,000 miles. 

Last summer, between July 
and September, an expedition set 
out to recreate the conditions of 
the Eskimo’s arrival in the far 
north. They travelled by water 
towards what in Elizabethan 
times came to be called the 
North-West Passage in a copy of 
the Eskimo skinboat, the wmiak, a 
work of craftsmanship ideally 
suited to the problems of shore- 
line ice, rough seas and tempera- 
ture-stresses. 

Previous expeditions travelled 
in European style in the Arctic, 
and that is perhaps the prime 
reason for their failure; for 
example, the Franklin expeditions 
of the 1850s travelled in large 
ships that were last seen floating 
south past Newfoundland in the 


casing of an iceberg. In the past 
100 years more than 300 metal 
ships have been lost in the ice 
off northern Alaska. 

The expedition was led by John 
Bockstoce, who has known and 
photographed the Arctic for 10 
years and speaks Eskimo. 

At 28 Bockstoce is a veteran of 
six Arctic winters and has been 
adopted by Eskimo parents in the 
Alaskan village of Point Hope, 
where he rowed as the only white 
crew member in the springtime 
hunts for the bowhead whale. 
When recruiting Michael Astor 
and Robin Lane Fox to join Tony 
Mitchell from New York, Jim 
Jackson from Arizona, and the 
two Eskimo volunteers, he had 
described his ambition to go 
by skinboat from the Bering 
Strait to Greenland, travelling 
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NORTH-WEST PASSAGE continued 
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through what is probably the 
most continuously inhabited part 
on the earth. 

The assembly point was Nome, 
a town of 2,000 on the Bering 
seashore, where white men still 
talk of the pioneer spirit and less 
than 10 years has. passed since 
Dynamite Red last danced her 
shimmy on the tables of the 
Board of Trade Bar. 

The Eskimos founded the 
town, but today they speak 
English and many of those under 
30 can no longer speak Eskimo, 
a difficult Siberian dialect with 
copious case-endings, no numerals, 
few ways of expressing time and 
50 words for different sorts of ice. 

To its white traders, Nome’s 
past begins with the great gold- 
rush of the 1890s, when up to a 
million dollars of gold a day was 
panned from nearby creeks. 
Among its present distinctive 
features are a school where French 
nuns teach in the warmth of a 
greenhouse, and a missionary who 
floats messages in bottles and 
talks of answers received from the 
Liverpool docks. The Nomerama 
cinema shows ‘Bride of Dracula’ 
to afternoon audiences of 10; 
Father Jim has begun a Catholic 
radio and preaches between pop- 
songs that God is like rain, though 
the desert of the Arctic seldom 
sees any rainfall. 

The boat was beached 12 miles 
from town. John Bockstoce had 


44 taken two years to find its frame 


THE EXPEDITION covered 2,500 miles of its planned 5,000-mile journey, 


reaching the start of the traditional North-West Passage. It is hoped to cover 


the rest of the route this year. Below, from left. Robin Lane Fox, Jim Jackson, 
Bib Teevuk, Tony Mitchell, Michael Astor and (sitting) Earl Kingik. 
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and another year to rebuild it. Its 
life had begun on the Diomede 
Islands, between Russia and 
America, where it had carried as 
many as 25 Eskimos on summer 
hunts for walrus through the 
swells of the Bering Strait. Its 
ribs and frame were built from 
hickory wood, and it was so broad 
bottomed that it could ride the 
waves like a log of Arctic drift- 
wood. It was about 30ft long, could 
carry two tons of cargo and be 
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afloat in three feet of water. It was 
covered in five female walrus 
skins, sliced to half their thickness, 
and the row of holes in the bow, 
said John, were where the ladies’ 
nipples had been. Bull walruses 
fight, so their skins are too scarred 
to be used on a boat. Slicing the 
hide in half is a very skilled 
business and it had been left 
to the elderly men of Nome and 
their circular knives. Their women 
sewed the skins with bodkins and 


Tony Huggett 


a thread made from caribou sinew, 
which expands in water and swells 
over the stitch-hole. Thongs of 
walrus lashed this skin-sheet on to 
the ribs and when waves beat 
against the sides, the boat’s 
length would bend and the skins 
would flap as if taking a measured 
breath. A coating of paint and 
linseed assured them a three-year 
working life. | 
The skinboat is one of the 
greatest of Eskimo inventions. — 
It bounces from sea-ice without 
damage and it was easily repaired — 
from the spare sheet of walrus. — 
On I July in mid-afternoon the 
expedition set out from Nome on 
the faintest of swells. But the — 
Eskimo helmsman, Bib Teevuk, © 
rammed the jetty and it was” 
necessary to repack a large load of — 
rucksacks and other luggage, in-— 
cluding John’s two trunks of j 
trousers and flags. As quarter- | 
master, Michael announced that 
dinner was off, except for a 
biscuit, and in the evening they” 
moved off again under a decep- 
tively-warm blue sky, north to-— 
wards the Bering Strait, while the 
brent geese flew in skeins and 
puffs of white cloud hung over 
the mountains in the shape of 
small polar bears. |! 
On the mountains and the | 
tundra there were blue and white 
anemones and yellow poppies, 
bell heather and forget-me-not, 
alpine cushion plants and mossy 
saxifrage, a primeval 
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How St.Bruno will reward the chosen few. 


St. Bruno’s man of the world is 
Randall Lawrence. You’ve seen him 
in St. Bruno TV commercials being 
pursued through Mexico, the South 
Seas, Hong Kong, Belgrade and the 
Casbah. Now you see him in six 
photos representing places he has 
never visited. 

Can you identify the places? 
Your zeal will not go unrewarded. 

First prize will bea pipe dream 
come true-a holiday for two (up to 
£500 in value) in whichever one of 
the six places you choose plus a 
£500 Austin Reed wardrobe. There 
will also be five 2nd prizes of £100 


worth of Austin Reed clothes of your 


choice. And ten 3rd prizes of £30 
Austin Reed vouchers. 


Wina£500 holidayanda £500} 
Austin Reed wardrobe. 


In addition, by special arrange- 
ment with Austin Reed, every 
competitor who sends a stamped 
addressed envelope with his entry 
will receive a voucher worth £5 
against a £35 Austin Reed suit. 

Use your skill and judgement to 
match the photos with places from ac 
the list, and complete the sentence. 

Study diligently and all will 
be revealed. 

Useful tip: inspiration best 
invoked in the company 
of two ounces of St. Bruno, 
the packetsorlidsfrom , 
which should accom- 4 
pany your effort. i 

Your entry form is 
on the right. 


StBruno Competition 
"1 TheSt. Bruno “Pipe Dream” competition 
F to any smoker aged 18 or over, resident 
U.K., except employees and their families 

_ pf Ogden’s, Imperial Tobacco Limited, their 
advertising agents or anyone directly concerned 
“with the competition. All competitors will be 
| deemed to have accepted and agreed to be bound 
bytherules. 

2. Allentries must be on official entry forms, 
inink or ball pen. Each entry line must be accom- 
panied by proof of purchase of 20z of St. Bruno 

hich may be made up of Flake and/or Rough 

it empty packets or tin lids). 
3. The first prize will be awarded to the 
sompetitor who has correctly identified the great- 
est number of places indicated by the photographs 
d who has in the opinion of the judges com- 
leted the unfinished sentence in the most apt and 

iginal way. The other prizes will be awarded in 

ler of merit to the next best entries. 

4, The judges’ decision regarding the com- 
pn-of the sentences will be final and binding 
all competitors. All entries received after the 

ing date of July 31st 1973, wili be disqualified 


ght and property in all entries will belong to 

Qoden'’s and no entries will be returned. 

_ 5. Administration and organisation of prizes 
illfor the holiday, be a matter for the winner 

the travel agent nominated by Ogden’s, and 
for the remaining prizes a matter for Austin Reed 
d the winners. Only one of the £5 vouchers 
entioned can be used towards the purchase 
fany one suit priced at £35 or more. 
| 6.Thewinners will be notified by post and 
= list can be obtained by writing to: P.O. 
j Box 50, Kettering, Northants. 


List of Places 
1San Marino B1 Turkey 
-2Finland 2 Peru 
3 Austria 3 Tunisia 
Ci Ibiza D1 Sweden 
2 Hawaii 2 Brazil 
3 Borneo 3 Monaco 
E1 Malta F 1 Australia 
2Crete 28. Africa 
3 Sardinia 3U.S.A. 


[ EntryForm «7 
1 ndcvasrds = 4th Sth 
| Bunce Choice Choice Chaice Charce | 


Use your skill and judgement to select 
from the list of places the one correctly 
| Tepresenting each of the six photos and 
write in its number on this entry form. | 

For example, if you think that Picture A 
is Finland, write in 2, and so on. Enclose 
wrappers or tin lids representing 20z of 
St. Bruno, for each entry line choice 
submitted. Post entries to: 

St. Bruno “Pipe Dream” Competition, 
P.O. Box 50, ing, Northants, 
toarrive not later than July 31st, 1973. 


| 
| 
Name | 
| 
| 


apt and original way by adding not more 
12 words, plus a place from the list: 

“The place for the next St. Bruno | 

commercial should be 


Nowcomplete this sentence in the most | 


because | 


NORTH-WEST PASSAGE continued 
watered by melted frost. Snipe, 
sandpipers and snow bunting 
nested side by side, for no Arctic 
bird can afford to waste energy 
on asserting the territorial rights 
that bother its cousins in warmer 
countries. 

Ten hours later they had passed 
through a herd of grey killer 
whales and water was seeping over 
the back of the boat. Bib Teevuk 
had become uneasy in the bows 
and within minutes a storm swell 
started to throw the boat about. 
It was colder than they had 
expected. Siberia was to the left, 
Alaska too close on the right, and 
when the 40 h.p. motor broke 
down they had every chance of 
being swept against its cliffs. 

Bib thought a man could last 
about 20 minutes in the water 
before his heart stopped, and 
Tony could not even swim; but 
John coaxed the motor into life, 
and they pitched and rolled 
through the last three miles of 
Bering Strait to be washed on to 
Cape Prince of Wales. The two 
Eskimos who watched them come 
in had never expected Englishmen 
to crawl out from a wmiak on a 
Sunday morning. One thought 
they spoke just like the Beatles. 

Cape Prince of Wales has been 
an Eskimo village for 2,000 years. 
Diphtheria halved its population 
50 years ago but its spirit is still 
lively, fed on seal and walrus. 
The village still runs on a natural 
economy and the use of the rifle 
and even the motor-bike has made 
little difference to the hunters’ 
skills. Every part of the animal is 
used, down to the walrus’s brains, 
which are left to ferment for at 
least six weeks. Eskimos enjoy a 
high diet of natural fats and their 
lack of cancer and coronaries 
impressed the doctors who first 
studied them. 

Many Eskimos now wear 
spectacles, although few have bad 
sight. The spectacles are more a 
symbol of anxiety, for a hunter 
is only as good as his eyesight. 
From the same _ respect for 
sudden misfortunes, the finest 
hunters have always shared their 
kill with their relations. The 
following year they may have an 
accident and themselves depend 
on their family’s efforts. An 
Eskimo will find a relation almost 
anywhere; the old practice of wife- 
sharing was part of the Eskimo’s 
strong family feeling; through the 
Eskimo’s wife a stranger could be 
brought into the family and be 
discounted as a danger. A woman 
can double a hunter’s efficiency. 
She sets up his skin-tent and 
looks after his game and equip- 
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WALRUS KILLER Earl Kingik. Later, the expedition ran into misfortune. 
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CONFINED TO CAMP by strong winds driving ice floes against the shore. 


NORTH-WEST PASSAGE continued 
ment, giving him more time to 
hunt. If a man could not bring 
his own wife out hunting, it was 
only right to lend him one. 
Promiscuity is still natural among 
Eskimos, especially the young, 
but nowadays their reasoning is 
that of the teenage West. 

Propping their skinboat on 
paddles the expedition huddled 
beneath it to shelter from a gale. 
Later, Eskimos asked them into 
their houses for doughnuts and 
blubber and a game of cards. 
Wales has one street of mud, 
with shacks built of plywood. 
Every shack had a carcase in 
the hall and round the entrance 
a heap of oil drums. There was a 
choice of churches, Methodist 
or Catholic. The Methodists 
seemed the less compromising. 
Their portraits of Jesus had the 
dedicated look of a fish and game 
official, and favourite hymns were 
‘Throw Out the Lifeline’ and 
“‘There’s Power in His Blood’, 
to which verses were added in 
improvised Eskimo. 

The expressive Eskimo spirit- 
religion of thousands of years is 
close to the Christian surface, and 
the religion of a hot Mediterranean 
country cannot help seeming in- 
congruous among icebergs that 
have never known Roman occu- 


THE MODERN ESKIMO hunts on a motor-bike, with a rifle on his back. 


pation. Some Eskimos they met 
told of a friend who had been 
lost on the previous winter’s ice 
pack. A spare pair of his sealskin 
boots had been hung on a line and 
the Eskimos watched to see if they 
moved closer; a sign that he would 
return. The boots did move, and 
he came back two days later. 
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When the sub-zero wind eased 
they made good speed north- 
wards at a speed of 10 knots, 36 
hours at a time; they hunted 
ducks and for a day moved through 
stationary ice as close as one 
could come to man’s elusive ideal 
of silence, where there was no 
sound apart from the wings of an 


ivory gull. There was daylight foi 
24 hours, and early mornings had 
the colour of peach-skin, the 
evenings of violet, then of a green 
orange. Between the ice pack and 
the shore the water lay as smooth 
as tin-foil, creased by the wmiak’s 
bows. 

They ran aground aad 
waded through two miles of 
shallows to the hamlet of Kotze. 
bue; moose stood against the sun- 
set and pawed at the mosquitoes 
that have been known to drive 
even the Eskimos insane. At 
Point Hope they announced their 
arrival by firing nmifles and 
watched shoals of white beluga 
whales spouting within 20 yards 
of the camp; the Eskimos can 
kill one with a bullet and they 
watch for the rare days when 
beluga are caught in pack-ice and 
fight for the few free holes to 
breathe. When the wind changed, 
another Eskimo, Earl Kingik, 
joined the team. Alaska became 
a full American State just in time 
for its young Eskimos to be 
drafted to Vietnam and Earl 
had fought there and _ been 
wounded. 

They raced the pack-ice to Icy 
Cape and already they had gone 
further than Captain Cook in his 
map-making voyage of 1778. Fifty 
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NORTH-WEST PASSAGE continued 
thousand caribou were streaming 
into the valleys for mosses. They 
killed two for meat but the flies 
got them first. They stopped to buy 
fuel at Early Warning guardposts 
where 10-man civilian teams 
were keeping a radar watch for 
Russian bombers, and drank at a 
bar listening to a recording of 
Mozart arranged for Spanish 
guitars. 

They were living off fish, the 
venison-like flesh of the caribou, 
berries, geese and the occasional 
squirrel, the traditional summer 
diet of the Arctic Eskimo. (The 
winter diet was based on the 
massive source of storable meat 
contained in the whale, which also 
yields bone for house-walls, 
combs and weaponry, blubber for 
candles and such a capacious 
penis that it is nowadays trimmed 
into golf-bags and sold to the 
Japanese.) 

Most Arctic explorers have 
turned a blind eye to the Arctic’s 
resources; for years icebreakers 

carried their own tanks of water 
for drinking, because Westerners 
did not believe that Arctic sea-ice 
loses its salt when it turns its 
peculiar blue. 

The expedition had learnt by 

_ how to deal with the main hazards: 
the sea-swells blowing up rough; 
_ the drifting offshore ice; running 
aground; faulty motors that 
stopped daily, usually at the foot 
_ of a cliff in a heavy sea; the fog 
and the tricky magnetic north — 
_ the low flight of a land-bird after 
three hours wandering on a fog- 
bound sea is one of the Arctic’s 
- simplest pleasures. 
__, Two days later, on 13 July, they 
teached Wainwright, ahead of 
schedule, and it was here that 
fortune deserted them. An east 
_ wind jammed the ice on the shore- 
“line, and as soon as it moved Bib 
and Earl boated out for the hunt- 
gy. Earl shot two female walrus 
nd left one carcase behind on the 
jee. Traditionally an Eskimo res- 
pects the animals he hunts and 
hever treats them dead or alive 
‘with contempt. Earl said it would 
® food for Wainwright’s old 
B: eople. But the old people were 
‘not hungry, and they left the wal- 
Tus uneaten, clogged with sand. 
_ From then on it was as if the 
walrus’s spirit dogged them. In 
horizontal rain they ran aground 
off Franklin’s Point. On 22 July 
in the early morning south of 
Barrow they hacked a path 
with ice axes. When the ice moved 


Hoes which pressed against the 
boat. It was a dreadful sound, and 
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It’sbadenough 
losing property toa __ 
thief. But thesedays ~~ 
you’rerathermore _ 
likely tosufferthe  — 
attention of the kind who 
clean the place out and then 
smash it up—for kicks. 


And after they’ve kickedin 
the television screen, slashed the — 
sofa and ruined the carpets, you’ll 
begin to see the point of a home 
insurance policy which covers you 
for more than theft. 


At Sun Alliance & London, we see the 
point already. Which is why we 
introduced Coverplan—the policy 

that covers thefts and damage done 

by thieves—and even gives assistance 
with hotel bills you will incur if your 
home’s made uninhabitable by insured 
perils. And it does more. Coverplan, 

in fact, will replace a number of 
policies which every home should have. 


LONDON @& 


INSURANCE GROUP 


"4? ¢ teks Ys — ee ee ee ee ee ee i eS ee eee 
Because Mt 8 A. package deal 2 ut S ex Sun Alliance & London Insurance Group, ] 
more economical. And becauseit’s a Sun | penniemee® London EC2N 2AB. : 
Alliance & London policy, it’s got 260 | Please send me details of Coverplan. es 
years’ valuable experience behind it. —_| Name bs 
Send the coupon for details of | Address Ee . 
Coverplan. (The full terms and cover | ee Tal No: | 
of the policy are available for inspec- } TeeisioeeMaa gad te Ghee om. | 
Mion av any OL tne Groups branches) ys 4 
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Your protection is our business 
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Sandtex beautifies 
and fortifies too 

Sandtex doesn’t just beautify 
your home, it fortifies it too. No 
urprise really. Sandtex is as good 
isthe things that go into it. And 
hese happen to be very good. 

There’s mica and the fine 
lard aggregate derived from 
Wanite to provide long life and 
ortify your home against the 
mslaught of the elements. And 
here’s carefully selected pigment, 
0 provide beautiful colours with 
lepth and opacity. 

' The whole is bound together 
y avery special copolymer resin 
which gives toughness, powerful 
idhesion and great flexibility. 

_ Reassuring news 

» for architects 

| It’sthese very special things 
hat make Sandtex such 
feassuring news for Britain's 
architects who like their buildings 
fostay looking good. And now 
Sandtex have added to their 
already large selection an entirely 
range of Great Historic 
Golours, which haven't been 
feadily available in Britain since 

e 18th Century or earlier. 


Blue Circle experience 
If you're looking for further 
asons, it’s as well to remember 


(perience in outdoor decoration 
han any other firm in Britain. 
or further details please ask your 
Ocal stockist or write to us: 
“he Blue Circle Group 
pecial Products Division 
lortland House, Stag Place 
mdon SWIE SB) 


NORTH-WEST PASSAGE continued 
saved from destruction or a slow 
drift east to Siberia. When they 
entered Barrow the first thing 
they saw was a woman being 
booted off her doorstep because of 
an infidelity. Two drunks drew a 
knife and a small boy asked if 
the expedition were Vikings. 

Strong winds detained them, 
and when at last they went ahead 
for a notoriously dangerous stretch 
of the journey, it was to fog and 
numbing cold, to a rubbish dump 
on the northern tip of America, 
packed ice round every headland 
and a hunter’s marooned life on 
tiny sandspits where they lived off 
seals, fish and eider duck. But 
already these ducks were flying 
south and hopes of the North- 
West Passage faded. On the 
loneliest sandspit of all they found 
a pornographic magazine stowed 
inside an old wooden box. The 
Eskimos seized it and claimed to 
be reading it only for its jokes. 

There was another 1,000 miles 
left in the team. During August 
they moved along the north coast 
of Alaska, by the sweet-smelling 
banks of the Mackenzie Delta 
and to the mouth of the 
Passage itself. There, on what 
should have been easy water, 
gales blew up and_ refused 
to blow down. Every mile an hour 
of windspeed meant another five 
degrees of air frost and sleep in 
the boat became horribly cold. 
On 3 September they stopped to 
brew tea on a mud flat known as 
the Baillie Islands. Tea turned 
into a night’s sleep, and just as 
well it did, for the following 
morning saw a 50-knot gale and 
ice forming fresh round the skin- 
boat. 

For five days they took to the 
tents, reduced to a diet of half- 
boiled seagull. John told stories 
of Arctic heroes, but the Eskimos 
asked to go home. 

On the first clear morning they 
returned to an Early Warning air- 
base and, with the blessing of the 
English commander, the boat was 
lashed down for the winter. 

They left by the last plane of the 
summer, the day before a blizzard 
blew the airstrip out of existence. 
Half the planned journey of 5,000 
miles had been accomplished and 
some truths had been learnt. 

Eskimo culture has not lost its 
inventiveness, the team decided. 
Despite the drink and Barrow’s 
overcrowding there is a vigour 
and a freedom in the Arctic 
which many Eskimos, if left alone 
and not seduced by false alter- 
natives, are still determined to 
uphold. But never maltreat a 
walrus, particularly a dead one.» 


If you could manage to make do... 
with the Mini this week you 
could buy a pair of our shoes tomorrow. 


Putney. 
Classic slip= 
on, eminently 
suitable for 
about-towning. 
Superb in black or 
pickled walnut 
boned calf. Available 
in standard and wide 
fittings. Around £12. Or ask 
for Devon 6, a similar style in 
khaki aniline calf. Around £13. 
Write to us for catalogue and name of 
your nearest stockist. Dept Perry Street oe 'é 
Northampton NN1I 4HN England a 


Crockett —~— 
@Jones 


Shoes with one old-fashioned quality. Quality 
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